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BOOK NOTICES. 

Tarr and McMurry's Geographies. First Book, Home Geography and 
the Earth as a Whole, i2mo, 2yp pp. Second Book, North America, 
j2tno, 46p pp. : The Macmillan Company. 

These volumes, by Professors Tarr of Cornell University and 
McMurry of the Teachers College, Columbia University, belong to 
a series of three text-books for grade schools, of which the third is 
to deal with Europe and the other continents. In the First Book 
I lo pages are devoted to home geography. The section topics are : 
Soil, hills, mountains, valleys, rivers, ponds and lakes, the ocean, 
the air, industry and commerce, government, and maps. It is 
urged that home geography should receive more attention, because 
geographic study must be based on experience. Thus only is the 
student prepared for advanced work. 

The worthy attempt of the authors in this part of the volume 
brings out the intrinsic difficulty of preparing a general text-book 
of home geography. The principles of this phase of geographic 
education can be worked out, but they must be applied in detail by 
teachers on their own ground. The matter of home geography 
varies with every environment. The first eight sections furnish a 
simple and interesting treatment of elementary physiography, but 
they are not strictly home geography. The teacher and pupil may, 
however, derive from them much suggestion fruitful for such work. 
Professor R. E. Dodge has given, in the Journal of School Geo- 
graphy (Sept., 1900), a course in home geography adapted to New 
York City — an outline which adequately reflects the nature of such 
work. 

Taking the book as a whole, there is little to criticise and much 
to commend. The aim at a juvenile style is perhaps too apparent in 
some passages, while in a few cases topics are introduced for which 
the preparation or age of the student is scarcely adequate. Figs. 
17 and 30 are in point, in which the broad and generalized foldings 
convey an erroneous notion of mountain-making and of elevations 
of the land. Similarly formal and misleading is the illustration of 
valleys and divides, p. 29. A few of the cuts are too much reduced 
to have teaching value, as Figs. 117 and 176. But this is a com- 
mon fault of text-books, and for the most part the illustrations in 
this are attractive and admirable. The maps are good in their 
expression and in their omission of details. 
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In the second part of the First Book we find Form and Size of 
the Earth, Zones, Heat within the Earth, Continents and Oceans, 
North America, the United States, and a brief account of other 
continents. The space is well proportioned. The United States 
are grouped as New England, Middle Atlantic States, including 
Maryland and the Virginias, Southern, Central and Western States. 

We may take the Central States as showing the method of treat- 
ment. We find a good general map in color, an outline map of the 
wheat-producing States of the entire country, also of the chief 
cattle-raising districts. The pictorial illustrations include a har- 
vesting view, a cattle farm, the Mesabi ore pits. Market Street in 
Chicago, cattle in the stock yards, and St. Anthony's Falls as 
affording mill-power. The causal principle is remembered through- 
out and illustrated in the industries of States, and the location and 
development of cities — for example, Chicago, Duluth, Minneapolis, 
and others. All this is in the compass of nine pages. 

There are in the various chapters suggestions for what might be 
called laboratory exercises, and for collecting specimens, as iron 
ore, hard and soft coal, various rocks and grains. Visits are sug- 
gested, as to fish markets in New England and to manufacturing 
establishments. This, it may be remarked, is the way in which the 
home geography of the book most effectively comes in. A distinct 
advantage is rightfully claimed for the convenient size of the volume. 
A good list of reference books is added and a statistical appendix. 

The excellence and variety of the maps are a feature of the 
Second Book. Besides the colored political maps we find an admir- 
able series of nine reliefs from Howell's models. These include 
North America, the continental ice-sheet, two showing the United 
States (one carrying the names of physiographic regions) and the 
several groups of States. There are maps of the greater cities and 
a variety of meteorological charts. Among other maps we note 
those of Standard Time belts, the Fall Line, the Erie Canal, naviga- 
ble rivers, railways, and several giving the distribution of agriculture 
and mining operations. 

About one-fourth of the volume is occupied with a general geo- 
graphical introduction, and the rest deals specifically with North 
America. The United States occupy 257 pages, and the treatment 
deserves the highest praise. Such a volume must command the 
student's attention and give him a generous knowledge of his own 
country. 

We may take again the Central States. The nine pages of the 
First Book are here expanded to forty-seven. Several paragraphs 
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give a simple narrative of the settlement of the Mississippi Valley. 
A good description of a farm in central Ohio helps to put the agri- 
culture of the region into the concrete, and is a great advance upon 
the bare catalogues of products, of many geographies. Fruit-raising 
in a climate tempered by the great lakes affords one of the illustra- 
tions of causal geography which abound. Somewhat full accounts 
are given of wheat, corn, cattle ranching, lumbering, petroleum and 
natural gas and various minerals, especially iron. The treatment of 
Chicago is expanded to five pages, with proportionate accounts of 
the other great cities of the Central States. 

Countries north and south of the United States follow with a con- 
cluding chapter, which summarizes and reviews the whole with 
maps and diagrammatic views of various industries. The authors 
have made a good contribution to educational geography, and the 
two volumes, with several other text-books of recent years, set forth 
the spirit and method of the new geography. A. P. B. 

Through the First Antarctic Night, I8p8-i8pp. A Narrative of the 
Voyage of the " Belgica " among newly discovered Lands and over 
an unknown Sea about the South Pole. By Frederick A. Cook, 
M.D., Surgeon and Anthropologist of the Belgian Antarctic Expe- 
dition. With an Appendix containing a Summary of the Scientific 
Results. Illustrated. New York, Doubleday &' McClure Co., 
igoo. 8vo. 

Dr. Cook says very truly, in his Introduction, that the credit of 
organizing the Belgian Antarctic Expedition belongs to its com- 
mander, Adrien de Gerlache, and that the voyage of the Belgica 
marks the beginning of a third revival of Antarctic exploration, in 
which the place of honour belongs, not to England nor to Germany, 
but to Belgium. 

Full information on the results of the expedition is not to be 
expected for two or three years, but a summary by M. Emile 
Racovitza was published in La Geographic, No. 2, 1900. * 

Dr. Cook boarded the Belgica in the harbour of Rio de Janeiro 
and then met for the first time the associates — Belgian, Norwegian, 
Russian and Rumanian — with whom he was to live for more than a 
year. The ship he found to be well built for her service and well 
equipped in every way. 

In Beagle Channel Dr. Cook was able to observe the Fuegian 
tribes and study their way of life. There are three of these tribes — 

* This summary will be found in the Society's Bulletin, No. 3, 1900, page 270. 



